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Heavy  losses  in  livestock  result  from  shipping  despite  modern 
facilities  and  the  widespread  publicity  given  to  their  safe  and  humane 
handling.  More  efficient  methods  of  handling  livestock  during  trans- 
portation would  bring  increased  returns  to  the  producer.  Railroads 
have  been  able  to  speed  up  livestock  shipments  by  the  introduction  of 
diesel  engines  on  main  lines,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in 
avoiding  delays  caused  by  poor  connections  between  branch  and  main 
line  trains.  Livestock  in  transit  must  be  handled  as  a  perishable 
commodity.  Railroads  need  to  cooperate  in  giving  shippers  the  latest 
information  on  train  schedules  so  that  animals  may  be  loaded  im- 
mediately before  departure.  Shippers  should  make  certain  their  live- 
stock are  routed  for  rapid  delivery.  Inefficient  routing  lengthens  the 
time  in  transit,  thereby  increasing  losses  through  shrinkage,  and  on 
long  hauls  may  add  to  the  number  of  stops  required  for  feed,  water, 
and  rest. 

Transportation  of  livestock  has  undergone  considerable  change  in 
the  last  20  years.  Whereas  formerly  most  shipments  were  by  railroad, 
now  a  large  percentage  are  by  motortruck. 

Rail  carriers  and  large  well-organized  trucking  concerns  usually 
attempt  to  move  livestock  with  a  minimum  of  loss  in  order  to  avoid 
claims.     However,  itinerant  carriers  are  often  less  careful. 

The  arrival  of  livestock  at  market  in  good  condition  is  vitally  im- 
portant if  satisfactory  prices  are  to  be  obtained.  Inasmuch  as  the 
treatment  animals  receive  in  transit  depends  on  the  men  employed  by 
the  carrier  and  the  facilities  for  transporting  and  caring  for  them 
en  route,  the  shipper  should,  if  possible,  select  a  carrier  that  has  ade- 
quate facilities  (figs.  1  and  2)  and  a  reputation  for  handling  livestock 
with  a  minimum  of  rough  treatment  and  losses. 

Vehicles  used  for  the  transportation  of  livestock  should  be  reason- 
ably clean  and  dry,  and  the  inside  walls  free  from  projecting  nails, 
spikes,  bolts,  broken  parts,  or  other  objects  that  may  cause  injury. 
They  should  be  properly  bedded  with  sand  to  prevent  slipping,  and 
with  straw  if  the  Aveather  is  cold.  Lining  the  walls  of  cars  and  trucks 
in  winter  with  heavy  builder's  paper  extending  well  above  the  heads 
of  the  animals  adds  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  protection,  particu- 
larly on  long  hauls  (fig.  3). 

1  This  is  a  revision  of  former  editions  by  A.  W.  Miller. 
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Figure  1. — On  the  way  to  the  shipping  point,  the  animals  should  not  be  hard- 
driven,  thereby  protecting  their  vitality. 


Care  should  be  used  in  loading  animals.  The  car  or  truck  should 
never  be  overloaded;  however,  large  animals  ride  better  when  the 
vehicle  is  loaded  to  capacity.  Standing  side  to  side  they  are  able  to 
retain  their  footing,  swaying  together  with  the  movement  of  the 
vehicle.  Much  of  the  bruising  of  animals  in  transit  comes  from  strik- 
ing the  sides  of  the  car.  In  slack  loads  the  weaker  animals  often  fall 
mocked  to  the  floor  and  are  trampled  by  the  others.     Many 


or  are 


Figure  2. — Cattle  resting  in  a  pen  following  the  drive  to  the  railroad.  Here  they 
should  be  fed  lightly,  if  hungry,  and  watered  moderately,  before  being  loaded 
for  shipment. 
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Figure  3. — A  stock  car  properly  bedded  for  cattle  and  lined  with  paper  as  a  pro- 
tection against  excessive  exposure  in  cold  weather.  The  paper  extends  high 
enough  to  protect  the  animals  from  direct  air  currents. 

severe  injuries  and  deaths  result  from  trampling.  When  there  is  an 
insufficient  number  of  large  animals  to  fill  the  vehicle,  partitions  or 
strong  bracing  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  space  occupied.  Large 
and  small  animals  should  never  be  loaded  in  the  same  vehicle  without 
separation  by  a  stout  partition.  Good  facilities  for  loading  at  ship- 
ping points  are  essential  (cover).  Figure  4  shows  a  well-constructed 
loading  chute  for  use  by  trucks. 

The  handling  that  livestock  receive  in  transit  has  much  to  do  with 
their  condition  on  arrival  at  destination.  Always  remember  that  the 
animals  are  in  a  strange  environment  which  tends  to  frighten  them  and 
to  make  them  uneasy.  Any  undue  excitement  or  excessive  exercise 
increases  the  chances  of  injury  and  may  interfere  with  their  normal 
acceptance  of  feed  and  water,  thereby  resulting  in  excessive  shrinkage. 

In  driving  and  loading,  animals  should  not  be  hurried,  particularly 
when  they  are  passing  through  gates  or  narrow  passages.  Squeezing 
against  posts  and  walls  causes  severe  and  deep  bruising.  Striking 
animals  with  sharp  sticks,  whips,  or  clubs  should  not  be  permitted  at 
any  time.  This  outmoded  and  inhumane  practice  damages  the  hides, 
makes  wounds  that  may  become  infected,  and  often  results  in  blem- 
ishes that  materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  carcass.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  trimmings  for  bruises  in  the  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  represent  a  loss  of  several  million  dol- 
lars annually.  A  canvas  slapper,  or  an  electric  prod  applied 
judiciously  will  cause  no  injury  and  is  enough  to  encourage  any  stub- 
born animal  to  go  in  the  desired  direction. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  28-HOUR  LAW 

Under  the  28-Hour  Law,  railroads  transporting  livestock  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  not  permitted  to  confine  animals  for  more  than 
28  consecutive  hours  without  unloading  them  for  rest,  water,  and 
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Figure  4. — Cattle  being  unloaded  from  a  truck. 


feed.  However,  the  time  of  confinement  may  be  extended  to  36  hours 
at  the  written  request  of  the  shipper.  The  carriers  are  required  to 
allow  the  animals  to  rest  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  consecutive 
hours  when  unloaded  en  route  (fig.  5) .  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and 
animals  that  are  not  in  good  condition  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
longer.  Either  the  owner  or  the  carrier  must  properly  feed  and  water 
the  livestock  en  route.  The  owner  may  furnish  the  feed  if  he  so 
desires.  The  amount  and  kind  of  feed  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  the  law  are  given  in  table  1,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  On  long  trips 
periods  of  rest  and  regular  feeding  and  watering  are  essential  if 
animals  are  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Livestock  transported  by  truck  should  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion and  treatment  as  those  shipped  by  railroad.  However,  since  con- 
signments by  truck  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  28-Hour 
Law,  arrangements  for  resting,  watering,  and  feeding  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  shipper  or  his  representative. 
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Figure  5. — Properly  equipped  pens  at  unloading  points  include  feed  and  water 
troughs,  and  space  in  which  to  rest. 


Calves  too  young  to  eat  hay  or  grain,  or  shipped  without  their 
dams,  should  be  given  a  sufficient  amount  of  prepared  calf  feed,  milk, 
raw  eggs,  or  other  suitable  feed.     All  feed  should  be  of  good  quality. 

Table  1. — Kind  and  amount  of  feed  to  be  fed  to  livestock  during  transit 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  28-Hour  Law 

Hay  » 


Kind  of  livestock 


Amount  to  be  fed 


Unit  of  shipment 


At  tat  feed-  I^JSSS? 

tions 


ing  station 


Cattle;  beef  or  range  calves Car  lot__. 

Dairy  calves Car  deck. 

Horses  and  mules Car  lot__ 

Sheep  and  goats Car  deck. 

Lambs  and  kids I do__. 


Pounds 

200 
100 
400 
200 
100 


Pounds 

300 
150 
400 
300 
150 


Corn 


Live  weight  of  animals 

Amount  to  be  fed 

Pounds 

(18,000  or  less 

18,001  to  21,000—   _ 

Bushels 
2 

3 

4 

(2) 

Bushels 
2 

2y. 

21,001  to  24,000 

3 

Swine 

124,001  to  27,000_ 

3H 
4 

27,001  to  30,000 

,30,000  and  over 

(2) 

1  Or  the  equivalent  in  other  suitable  feed. 

2  Proportionately  larger  amounts. 
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When  the  owner  of  a  consignment  of  livestock  desires  that  they  be 
fed  larger  amounts  of  feed  than  those  designated  for  the  particular 
kind  or  quantity  of  livestock,  or  the  carrier  believes  that  they  should 
be  fed  larger  amounts,  the  amounts  to  be  fed  should  be  agreed  upon, 
if  practicable,  by  the  owner  and  the  carrier  at  the  time  the  animals 
are  offered  for  shipment.  At  that  time  the  places  at  which  the  animals 
are  to  be  rested,  watered,  and  fed,  and  the  periods  of  rest  also  should 
be  agreed  upon. 

Livestock  should  be  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  drinkable  water. 
Water  treated  with  chemicals  for  industrial  use,  or  taken  from  streams 
or  ponds  containing  sewage,  mud,  or  other  objectionable  matter  should 
not  be  used.  Troughs  and  other  receptacles  should  be  clean.  In  cold 
weather,  the  water  should  be  free  from  ice. 

Stock  pens  and  other  enclosures  used  for  feeding,  watering,  and 
resting  livestock  in  transit  should  have  sufficient  space  for  all  the 
animals  to  lie  down  in  at  the  same  time ;  properly  designed  facilities 
for  feeding  and  watering  livestock;  reasonably  well-drained,  clean, 
and  safe  floors  of  concrete,  cinders,  gravel,  hard-packed  earth,  or  other 
suitable  material;  adequate  lighting  for  loading  and  unloading  at 
night ;  and  suitable  protection  from  weather  conditions  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  the  region. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  livestock  unloaded  en  route  at  any 
point  having  a  marked  difference  in  temperature  from  that  at  the 
point  from  which  they  were  shipped. 

A  shipper  may  designate  the  route  over  which  his  livestock  are  to 
be  transported,  subject  to  the  tariffs  of  the  carriers  and  the  rulings  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
choose  a  route  offering  the  most  rapid  movement  to  destination.  If 
more  than  one  carrier  is  to  participate  in  the  transportation,  plan  the 
shipment  to  avoid  long  layovers  at  interchange  points  where  the 
animals  are  held  in  the  vehicle — sometimes  in  crowded  yards  without 
protection  from  the  heat  in  summer  or  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prohibit  the  interstate  movement  of  livestock  affected  with 
any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  but  lowered 
vitality  makes  livestock  subject  to  infections  which  animals  of  nor- 
mal vigor  more  readily  resist.  The  infectious  febrile  disease, 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  also  known  as  shipping  fever,2  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  a  group  of  maladies  which  commonly  result  from 
neglect  or  exposure  of  cattle  in  transit  or  shortly  after  shipment. 

Delivery  of  animals  to  the  market  or  the  feed  lot  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion is  highly  important  to  the  producer  of  livestock.  Unthrifty 
animals  are  nearly  always  unprofitable,  and  this  is  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  producers  who  have  feeders  to  sell.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  withholding  water  from  animals  until  they  are  very  thirsty  so 
that  later  they  will  take  a  heavy  fill  is  harmful.  It  tends  to  upset  the 
digestive  system  so  seriously  that  the  animals  are  slow  in  resuming 
normal  feeding  and  gain  in  weight.  Providing  feed  and  water  at  the 
right  time  would  result  in  benefit  to  shippers,  commission  men,  trad- 
ers, feeders,  and  others. 


2  For  further  information  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  1018,  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia, 
Shipping  Fever  of  Cattle. 
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CARE   OF  STOCKER  AND   FEEDER   CATTLE 

Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  that  pass  through  the  public  market  must 
often  be  shipped  to  feed  lots  for  further  growth  or  fattening.  The 
requirements  outlined  under  the  28-Hour  Law  concerning  feed,  rest, 
and  water  are  applicable  to  this  trip  also.  After  their  return  to  the 
country  they  should  receive  special  attention  to  help  them  over  the 
period  of  lowered  vitality  resulting  from  the  trip.  Feeder  cattle  on 
arrival  should  be  given  a  fill  of  dry  roughage,  such  as  timothy  hay, 
prairie  hay,  or  corn  stover.  After  having  access  to  this  roughage  a 
few  hours,  they  should  have  water,  but  not  all  they  will  drink.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  give  them  free  access  to  dry  roughage  and 
water.  Most  feeder  cattle  are  raised  on  grasses  different  from  those 
in  the  fattening  areas.  Therefore,  if  they  are  to  be  pasture-fed,  let 
them  become  accustomed  to  the  new  grasses  gradually.  At  first,  let 
them  graze  only,  a  few  hours  each  day,  especially  if  the  grass  is  still 
green.  If  feeder  cattle  are  intended  for  dry -lot  feeding  with  no 
pasture  available,  give  them  access  to  cornstalk  fields  or  feed  them  on 
corn  fodder  and  hay  for  10  days  to  2  weeks  before  starting  them  on 
the  fattening  rations.  If  the  cattle  arrive  in  cold  weather,  especially 
if  it  is  wet  and  stormy,  provide  adequate  dry  shelter  (fig.  6) .  Severe 
exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  combined,  during  the  period  of  low 
vitality,  is  liable  to  have  very  serious  results.  If  there  is  any  sign  of 
sickness,  segregate  diseased  animals,  and  call  a  veterinarian. 

If  foregoing  recommendations  are  followed,  the  number  of  animals 
arriving  at  market  in  an  unthrifty  or  diseased  condition  should  be 
greatly  reduced. 


Figure  6. — Cattle  that  have  been  shipped  a  long  way  may  have  their  vitality 
lowered.  They  need  a  dry  shed  and  careful  attention  to  feeding  and  watering 
to  restore  normal  vigor. 
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